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Problems of Representation 
in International Organizations 


No matter what the subject matter of the confer- 
ence may be, certain of the same problems arise every 
time delegates meet to propose a joint solution to an 
international problem. One such problem is the 
representation to be allotted each country when an 
international authority is to be set up; the aviation 
conference meeting in Chicago has spent much time 
on this subject. 

The United States plan was based on the theory 
that the nations most extensively engaged in com- 
mercial aviation should have the most power. In a 
15-man governing board two seats were proposed 
for United States, the British Commonwealth and 
Russia and one seat for China, Brazil and France. 
In allotting the remaining six seats consideration was 
given both to geographical location and aviation im- 
portance. Three seats were proposed for continental 
Europe, two for the Western Hemisphere and one for 
Asia and Africa. 

The small countries, led by the Latin American 
bloc, strongly opposed the United States plan on the 
ground that it promoted big power domination. 
Instead they proposed an interim council on which 
every nation should have one seat and equal voting 
power. 

This clash between the powerful and the weaker 
nations over voting control is a constant source of 
friction in setting up any international organization. 
As long as the world is divided into sovereign nations 
there will be a group supporting the idea that every 
country should have equal voting power regardless 
of its strength or size. In cases where all nations 
are equally represented such as the Universal Postal 
Union and the Pan American Union the organiza- 
tion has been effective up to a certain point. What 
usually happens is that no real power is given the 
organization because the big powers know they can 
be out-voted, or else the powerful nations establish 
control in some way. 

From a very practical and realistic-point of view 
it is reasonable to give authority in proportion to the 
amount of responsibility which must be assumed. 
The nations of most importance in a field should 
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have the most voice. The success of any organiza- 
tion depends on the support that these countries give 
in implementing the purposes of the organization. 
They are not likely to lend this support unless they 
have an important role in the policy. If, for example, 
the strongest nations must contribute the biggest 
quota of troops to stop military aggression, then they 
will want to have the greatest authority in deciding 
when those troops should be called out and how they 
should be used. 
. On the other hand, there are definite advantages 
in giving the small nations as much power as possible 
in keeping with an effective organization. In the 
past these nations have often proposed constructive 
plans and been a salutory influence in international 
organizations. They have a more objective view- 
point and know that they cannot survive in a world 
in which international justice does not prevail. They 
also serve an important function in forming public 
opinion. | 

The solution is to try to strike a fair balance so 
that each nation will be given sufficient power to 
make it advantageous for it to carry out the aim of 
the international organization. The Dumbarton 
Oaks plan struck a compromise by having two bodies 
—a large assembly and a small governing board. All 
nations will be given equal representation in the 


assembly which discusses general problems~and: 


makes recommendations to the small governing 
council. This council, which will have majority 
control by the powerful nations, will determine the 
important policy decisions. 

The struggle for representation on any interna- 
tional body is particularly intense at this time. Sev- 
“eral organizations are in the process of being formed. 
If the same theory of representation is followed in 
the first few instances, then the pattern may be set 
for future groups. 

The problem of international organization is loom- 
ing as one of the most important ones to be dealt 
with by the nations of the world. Most people agree 
upon the advantage to be gained from solving prob- 
lems in cooperation instead of resorting to the law 
of the jungle. It is essential that we have not only 
the will to make international cooperation effective, 
but also that we work out the basic organizational 
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pattern which will most likely lead to fair policies 
and successful operation. 


Public Housing and 
Private Enterprise 


The division of responsibility between private and 
public building for the post-war period is one of the 
most pressing of the housing problems. This basic 
question must be solved to the satisfaction of both 
groups if the urgent needs for a million dwellings 
for each of ten years are to be met. 

It is generally agreed that public housing agencies 
will have to be responsible for the building at the 
lower end of the economic scale. There are not 
sufficient profits to be had there to make the low- 
rent projects attractive to private builders. Low in- 
come families who are paying eight and ten dollars 
rent per month cannot possibly apportion a larger 
slice of the family income for shelter. In fact these 
people at present pay a larger portion of their income 
for housing than does any other group. 

The present return on slum investments for which 
a minimum is spent in upkeep may be as high as 
25-30% in some Southern areas. New low-rent proj- 
ects to replace these blighted areas could not return 
anywhere near this figure. Government subsidies, 
therefore, become necessary if these people are to 
live under decent and sanitary conditions. This 
subsidy in public housing is now averaging around 
eight dollars per month and represents the difference 
between the rents these families can afford and the 
cost of providing them with decent housing. Private 
builders have repeatedly found it unprofitable to 
enter this field. 

Then where does the controversy between private 
and public housing lie? Partly it is psychological. 
The unreasoning fear of any governmental expansion 
can account for a portion of it. Businessmen who 
are accustomed to think in terms of the government 
bogeyman consider any public housing activities as 
competition. Then there is the fear that though 
the entrance of government into low-cost housing 
may be a good thing, it may eventually result in 
private enterprise being driven out of the market 
entirely. The public housers, however, are ready to 
leave the upper reaches—the $9000 houses for exam- 
ple where large profits are to be made—to the private 
builders. The people who live in those houses are 
not those whom the public housing authorities feel 


are in immediate need. Public housing is planned 
for the field starting 15-20°% below the lowest prices 
for existing private projects. This allows private 
enterprise to expand into this lower income area as 
methods are improved and costs decline. In answer 
to those who say “But how do we know public hous- 
ing will remain in the lower brackets,” one can only 
point out that Congress authorizes and it is the people 
who control Congress. 

The argument that sufficient building at the top 
economic level will seep down to the lower income 
groups does not hold water. The fact that slum 
dwellings have not fallen into disuse is sufficient 
proof that this filtering down does not keep pace 
with the increased housing needs of an expanding 
population. 

Disgraceful slum areas are too profitable to be 
scrapped without public pressure and public funds. 
Owners who have capitalized on neglect and the lack 
of suitable housing to make possible high income 
from socially unsound ventures will not willingly 
give up their positions. It is not feasible to buy these 
properties at less than their present inflated values— 
the loss should not fall on any individual or group 
of individuals but should be paid for by the people 
as a whole as the price of a healthy society. Govern- 
ment alone, therefore, is in a position to shoulder 
the financial burden. Since any comprehensive slum 
clearance program involves all the property in a given 
area, the power of government to condemn property 
for the public good is essential to an adequate pro- 
gram. It is far wiser to rebuild in areas where schools 
are already available, for example, than to begin in 
a new subdivision with all the public services to be 
provided. The decline of property values adjacent 
to slum areas also makes it inadvisable to ignore 
festering areas in favor of new developments on the 
city’s outskirts. 

The effects of an expanded housing program also 
have other wide implications. New houses mean a 
boom in more than just the construction industry. 
There will be heavy demand for furniture, house 
hold equipment, rugs, curtains, and many kinds of 
textiles, as well as actual building supplies. These 
are all private enterprise projects whose prosperity 
in turn has far-reaching effect. Public housing, 
therefore, acts as a stimulus to many aspects of 
private enterprise. It must also be remembered that 
though public housing is publicly planned and 


financed, the actual building is done by private 
builders. 
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